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‘© How curious to contemplate TWO STATE ROOKS, 
“< Studious their nests to feather in a trice, 


‘© With all the Necromantics of their 


art, 


“* Playing the game of fuces on each other, 
“© Making court-sweetuieats of their latent gall, 
“¢ In foolish hope fo steal each other's trust ; 
“© Both cheating, both exuliing, both deceived ; 
“ And sometimes both (!et Earth rejoice) uxdone !* 
Younc: Night Thoughts : The Complaint. 
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Be oe 


_ Lonp CastTLeReacu. This Lord is, 
it would scem from the public prints, 
making, or somebody for him, great ef- 
forts to put himself forward again, and 
even to establish some claim to compara- 
e disinterestedness. Nay, a corres- 
t tells me, that he is not without 
Righopes, that we may “ yet see Castle- 


4 


. 


_ *reagh a patriot,” as he seems so anxious 


wag 


K 0 dit slaim all share in the pocketing of 
public money.— If one may judge from 
guage of the partizans of the minis- 


is the intention to disown both the 


Pistolling Privy-Counsellors ; for, at the 


Eeksuirs Meetinc, the whole of the 


ye or iceedings at which the reader will find 


below, and find well worth his reading ; 
€ this mecting, the partizans of the minis- 
MContended, that they were not to be 
ied for the scandalous bickerings and 


| @Marrellings, which had taken place in the 


Abinet, seeing that the wranglers were 
Wout; and, one of the speakers thanked 
p that they were out. It is not, 
efore, impossible, that my Lord Castle- 
Amay have the design of becoming a 
Patriot ; but, I must not let him, or any 
ese ee, c ° . 
one for him, pass himself off, as to the 


4 St, 3 it least, for what he has not been. 


ty 
a 


is an attempt making to create a 
that, in my Statement of the 21st 
@anuary last (just a year ago, lacking 
@ay), at page 74 in Vol. XV. of the 
ster, I published, respecting the emo- 
ints of this man and his relations, 
.was FALSE. Great pains are taking 

use this to be generally believed. 
otives for this I can easily guess at ; 
the motives what they may, it be- 

me toe the trick, and to show 
MY STATEMENT WAS TRUE, 

he exception of a mere error in Cast- 
and a trifling error in the amount of 





one salary, which, it is evident, could not 
be intentional ; which could make no dif- 
ference at all as to the conclusions to be 
drawn from the statement; and which 
was more than overbalanced by omissions 
of other salaries or emoluments. Some 
time ago (upon precisely what occasion I 
do not recollect), Mr. Warruman did, it 
seems, make, in speaking to the Citizens 
of London, a statement respecting the 
enormous sums of public money, swallowed 
by Lord Castlereagh and his relations. 

At the dast City-Meeting, Ma. Warruman, 
having, as he said, been informed, that his 


| statement about the emoluments of Lord 


Castlereagh and his relations was an er- 
roneous statement, corrected. that state- 
ment; but observed, at the same time, 
that he had taken his facts “from the news 
« papers,’ which facts had. never been 
contradicted. I was rather surprized 
at this explanation of Mr. Warraman, be- 
cause I had not observed any thing incor- 
rect in his first statement ; but, what was 
my astonishment, when I read, in that ex- 
cellent Evening Paper, the Statesman, a 
sort of circular article, ascribing Mr. 
WairuMan’s pretended mis-statement to 
ME! I was struck with the audacity of: 
the thing; and, I, at once, got over a re- 
solution that I had formed, never more to 
name either CastLereaca or Cannina, 
7 The StaTEsMAN introduces the Cir- 
CULAR ARTICLE with these words: “ On 
‘« Saturday night, we received for insertion 
“ the fullowing statement, which, by its 
“ having appeared in the Morning Papers 
** of this day, we conclude to be destined 
** to make the grand tour of the press of 
“the United Kingdom.—We feel at all 
“ times gratified in the opportunity of giv- 
“ ing publicity to statensents which have 
for their object the investigation of truth. 
“ Lord Castlereagh is, indeed, by this ac- 
“ rere a much more neglected Statesman 


‘ 
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than we had apprehended him to be. 
« This, however, our readers must bear in 
« mind, is a statement made by the noble 
« lord, in contradiction of that which was 
«“ stated by Mr. Covsetrr more than 12 
“months ago, and which having, until 
« Tuesday last, remained ancontradicted, 
« Mr. Waithman was, thercfore, as fully 
« justified in asserting, as the public in be- 
« lieving.”’——This is very good for all the 
parties, except “ Mr. Cobbeit,”’ who 1s not 
disposed to pass for a@ promulgator of false- 
hoods, though those falsehoods should be 
two years old instead of one; and there- 
fore Mr. Cobbett, in order to prove thiat 
he scorns to shelter any statement of his 
under a pretence of lapse of time, here re- 
publishes his Statement, and, with the in- 
significant errors above-noticed, asserts it 
to be a@ true statement._——First, however, 
Jet me remind the reader of the circum- 
stances, under which the statement was 
mace, and the cause of its being made. 
The Danisu Istanvs had just been taken, 
and the Commanders, by sea and land, 
who made the capture, had bestowed, as 
being in their gift, (from long usage) four 
offices, two of Harnsoun Master and two oi 
Nava Orricer, upon two officers of the 
navy, and one military officer, all serving 
upon the station; but, Lord Castlereagh, 
being then in an office which gave him 
the management of the colonies, set aside 
these appointments; took the emoluments 
of these offices from three officers, serving 
their country in that pestilential climate ; 
took the four offices from them, and cave 
them all to kis own uncle, Lonv Georct Sey- 
MOUR, who was living in sufety at home, and 
who was, at the same time, a Conunissioner of 
Excise in Enzland !—-This was the act 
that called forth the Statement, which my 
friend the Sraresman, has, without due 
consideration, seemed to admit to be un- 
trwe; bat, for the truth of which, with the 
insignificant exceptions above-mentioned, 
I am ready to vouch. Indeed, I will leave 
no doubt at all upon the subject.——Here 
is the Statement. 
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Extract rrom tue Pourrican RecisTen, 
21 Jan. 1809. 


“ Lovauty.”——I_ mean not vulgar 
loyalty, but loyalty in the modern sense 
of that word, as it is understood and passes 
current at Whitehall and in the neighbour- 
hood ; and of which loyalty shall, under 
the indulgence of the reader, give some 


very stri an 





tume in 





' my life, when, indeed, I was at too great 


a distance from my country to be able to 
know much of what was passing in it, [ 
was dreadfully alarmed for the safety of 
the throne. I heard of nothing bat meet- 
ings of Corresponding Societies, United 
Irishmen, and Jacobins. Little did I ima. 
gine, that the leyal were so numerous as 
I have, since my return, found them to 
be; nor, indeed, was it till very lately 
that I obtained a complete and authentic 
return of their numbers: I mean, the List; 
of place-men, pensioners,and reversionaries, 
contained in the Report, laid before the 
House of Commons, by the Finance Com- 
mitte:, in the month of June last. Complece, 
indced, this retura is not; but,’ defective 
as it is, it is quite populous enough to re- 
move, from the mind of any reasunable 
man, all fears as to a want of loyalty in 
these United Kingdoms.——There are 
many individuals, and many whole fam- 
lies, to whose distinguished loyalty it 
would well become me to attempt to do 
justice 3 and, as opportunities offer, I may, 
perhaps, towards many of them, be able 
to perform this very pleasing and not un- 
useful task. At present I shall confine 
nyself to the displaying of the proofs of 
this most estimable quality in the Viscount 
Cas TLEREAGH AND SOME OF BiS RELATIONS; 
and, iselect this nhobtéman, not so much 
because he is one of the ministry, as be- 
cause he is well known to have been, of 
all mankind, the man after the late Pitt’s 
own heart; the man, of all others, the 
nearest resembling him in talents as well 
as in disposition; and, the only man on 
earth, perhaps, whom he could have found 
te execute his commands in Ireland.—— 
In making this display, it will not be sui- 
ficient merely to state the sum that each 
person annually receives. We must also 
sce how long they have been in the re- 
ceipt of it; whence will naturally proceed 
a calcalation of the total amount received, 
including, of course, the compound imte- 
rest thereon; because, it is clear, that if 
a man has been in the receipt of a thov- 
sand a year, out of the taxes, during the 
space of twenty-eight years, he has, if 
fact, received fifty<six thousand pounds 
from the 
thing, taken from the publie that, whicl 
if left in its hands, would, at common in- 


terest, have been worth fifty-six thousand 3 
pounds.—— Having made this preliminary — 
remark, I shall now proceed: to my state- 


ment, numbering the offices, as I go, for 
the sake of brevity in the case of reference: 


public ; or, which is the same — 
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- Lory Castrereacn. Secretary of | 

State, £6,000 a year. 
Bricapisr Gen, Sruant, (brother of | 

Lord Castlereagh) Under Secretary | 
of State, £.2,000 a year. 
7 $. Same person.—Gen. upon t a Staff; 
__- upon our famous Staff, £.1,500 a} 


















a, year. 
» #. Same person.—Lieut. Col. of a regi- | 
. _ ment of dragoons, £.500a year. 


~ 3. Lorpy Henry Moore (a first cousin | 
> of Lord Castlereagh) joint muster- | 
master gen. in [reland, a patent 


pag place, £. 2,100 a year. 
we | Mr. Jonn Ormszy VanpELeur (a 


first cousin of Ld. Castlereagh) Com- 
missioner of the excise in Ireland, 
£.1,200 a year. 

‘gels; ‘Messrs. Joun Sraptes and Tuomas | 
~) Startes (first cousins of Ld. Castle- | 
ni reagh) Exampinstors of the customs 

: in Ireland, £ ane a year. 


% Lorp Henry Seymou ) Sepia! of 








Waits and al. Castle- 
we. . Lorp Rost. Stymour § reazh) Pro- 
ue _thonotary in the Court of King’s 
pete _. bench in Ireland, £. 12,511 a year. 
oe Same persons. —Clerk of the crown 
hit in the King’s bench in Ireland, 





£.427 a year. 
persons. —- Filazers in the 


£. 1,105 





Same 
King’s bench io Ireland, 
, a year. 

.Lorv Rosert Seymour (uncle of 
Ld. Castlereagh) Craner and Whar- 
finger of the Port of Dublin, £. 1,930 
«a year. 

2. Lorp Grorcet Srtymour (uncle of 

Lord Castlereagh) Commissioner of 

~~) Excise in England, £. 1,500 year. 

793. Same person.—Harbour Master of 
- the Port of Christiansted, in the 

island of Saint Croix, about £. 1,000 

a year, 

Same person.—Harbour Master of 
the Port of Fredericksted, in Saint 

_. Croix ; about £. 1,100 a year. 

, Same person.—Nayal Officer of the 
Port of Christiansted, in St. Croix ; 
about £.900 a year. 

Same person.—Naval Officer of the 
Port of Fredericksted, in St. Croix ; 

about £. 1,000 a year. 



















1 » Lor orGE Seymour, *) ‘The 
d-his son Tever- 
| G. H. Seymour, 11 yearsold ) sion of 


the office of Craner and Wharfinger 
of the Port of Dublin, valued’ at 
£.1,930 a year, and now held, as 
just stated, by Ld. Robt. Seymour. 
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The total annual amount, paid by the 
public to these several persons, is £. 36,601; 
and, Nos. 8, 9, 10 and 11, having been 
held since 1766, the total sum, which, 
through those channels only, has been 
drawn from the public, ate the com- 
pound interest, is, if my ‘aleul ation be 
correct, £.2,160,056. ‘Iwo millions, one 
hundred and sixty thousand, and fiiiy-six 
pounds. No. 12, has been held for many 
years past; as long, perhaps , as the others ; 
but certainly for about eight years past, 
as will be seen by referring to a list of 
places, in the sec ‘ond Volume of the Polli- 
tical Register ; aud, without including in 
the calculation, the several sums of money, 
waich Lord Castlereagh has received, in 
the shape of salary, under | admi inistra- 
tions of the Inte Pitt, Lord Sidmouth, and 
the present ; without ine adtige | in the cal- 
culation, these sums, amounting to an ave- 
rage of about .£. 5,000 a year, f ‘for the last 
sixteen or eighteen years; passing over 
the interest and even principal of this 
large item; the total amount, drawn from 
the public by the above persons, does not 
fall much, if any, short of £.3,000,000. 
Three millions of the public money, drawn 
from the public, during the last $0 or 40 
years, by six or seven persons !—There’s 


loyalty for you! * * * &# & & & 
& * &£ &* &© &© & & 


7 2 I, sometime ago, produced strik- 


ing proofs of loyalty in the person and fa- 
mily of Mr. Garnier, who, as Apothecary 
General and Officer upon the Staff, resid- 
ing all the while quietly at Wickbam, con- 
descended to receive from the public, and, 
in part, of course, from the nasty, dirty, 
sweaty, smeary, hard-fisted and hard- fa- 
voured “ Jacobins and Levellers,’ the 
sum of thirteen thousand a year and up- 
wards; but, the loyalty of this gentleman 
ani his family i is nothing, when compared 
with that of those above-named. Here 
we see noble Lords, who, rather than his 
Majesty’s business should go unperformed, 
willing to become, Muster-Masters, Pro- 
thonotaries, Clerks, Filazers, Excisemen, 
and Wharfingers ; and, Lord George Sey- 
mour, not satishied with what he can do in 
his life-time, has, we see, entailed this task 
of loyalty upon his son, though, at present, 
a child of only eleven years old. Nay, so 
anxious is this nobleman to-assist his Sove- 
reign, in carrying on the affairs of govern- 





ment, that he has not confined his Joyal 
‘exertions to En gland and Ireland ; but has 
procured’ himself, through Lord Castle- 


“Ea (into whose Seehape ia offices 
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upon the occasion referred to, are, by the 
navy and army, well known,.to be very 


came) to be appointed Naval Officer and 
Harbour Master, in the ports of our newly- 
conquered Island of Santa Croix, where, 
as appears by the Gazette of that place, he 
was formally appointed in the month of 
June last, by “ His Excellency General 
« Harcourt ;”’ though, from mere modesty, 
I suppose, the appointment was never an- 
nounced in the Gazette at home. There 
are some circumstances belonging to this 
appointment, that are worthy of particular 
notice. ‘The island of Santa Croix, 16 1s 
well known, was taken, about a year ayo, 
bv Sir Alexander Cochrane and General 
Jowyer, who, jointly, according to the 
ustial custom in such cases, made appoint. 
ments of Llarbour Masters and Naval Ofh- 
cers. They bestowed the four offices 
upon three persons, in the following man- 
ner. Captain Thomas Cochrane, of the 
Navy, son of the Admiral, was appointed 
Harbour Master ef the two ports ; Captain 
Pickinore, of the Navy, was made Naval 
Officer of the port of Fredericksted ; and 
Brig. Gen. Ramsay, Naval Oiiicer of the 





port of Christiansted. All these appeint- | 


ments were set aside by Lord Castlereagh, 
and the four oflicers united in the person 
of his uncle, Lord George Seymour, who 
was before, as we have seen, and had 
been for many years, a Commissioner of 
the Excise in England. * * * * * 
eo @ @&* +] & &#)1 ¢..2 @& #18 F& 
* * 8 * %, © «Wath respectite the 
propriety of making sinecures of such offi- 
ces, Ihave no hesitation to say, that the 
practice is wrong. But, such having been 
the practice; and the Commanders by 
sea and land having uniformly appointed 
vflicers of the navy and army, to be Har- 
bour Masters and Naval- Officers in the 
conquered ports, the commanders, upon 
the occasion now referred to, cannot be 
blamed for what they did. At Martinico, 
Sir Charles Grey appointed his son, Capt. 
Grey, tobe Harbour Master; at Surinam, 
Lord Hugh Seymour appointed his son to 
the same situation; Sir Samuel Hood, 
upon the reduction of Surinam, this war, 
appointed Capt. Maxwell, of the Centaur, 
who still holds the post; and upon the 
capture of Curacoa, Capt. Wood, of the 
Latona, was appointed Harbour Master. 
None of these appointments were set aside. 
All were confirmed. These posts of pro- 
fit appear to have been considered as a 
perquisite of the Navy and Army, particu- 
larly the former, in the gift of. the captur- 
ing commanders. The three officers, 
amongst whom this perquisite was diyided 








meritorious men. They were, at any 
rate, men engaged in actual and very pe- 
rilous service, if we think only of the na. 
ture of the climate, under which they 
were compelled, and are still compelled 
to remain. Lord George Seymour was 
not in the West Indies. He had run no 
risks from cannon balls or from yellow 
fever. He had, all hiselife long, been 
safe at home, and, for a considerable part 
of that life, a Commissioner of Excise, with 


-asalary of £. 1,500 a year. He had had 


no builetings of the seas to endure. — His 
life had net been a life of suffering and 
of toil in that service, in that arduous 
service, in that navy, upon the fidelity, 
skill, valour, and zeal of the officers of 
which the safety of this kingdom does 
now almost solely depend, and towards 
which officers, therefore, policy as well 
as justice, imperatively forbid us to dis- 
cover the slightest symptoms of ingrati- 
tude. % % * % * * * * * * 
*x % * * * * * * * % % x 


Reader, what is your opinion, as to the 
influence of these things upon the fate of 
the country? How do you think, that 
such a distribution of the favours of the 
crown, and of the money of the people, is 
likely finally to operate with respect to 
defence against a mighty conqueror, who 
is, and who naturally must be, an impla- 
cable foe ? What do you think must be 
the feelings of those, who, after having, 
under a pestilential ‘climate, fought and 
subdued, see the fair fruits of their toils 
and dangers bestowed upon those, who 
have remained at home in security and 
ease? Who see, that which might have 
diminished their wants, carried to augment 
the luxuries of others? The answer to these 
questions I leave to your sense of justice 
and of policy. 





Such was my statement. In order te 
take up as little room as possible, I have 
leftout parisof my remarks, not essential to 
the clearly comprehending of the state- 
ment. But, as to my Statement, here it is 
republished, and Ido, in the most positive 
manner, here re-assert that Statement to b: 
(rue,exespt the insignificant egrors above- 
mentioned. These errors ar@meOOl. a yeat 
too much given to Lord Gtorge Seymour 
as an English Commissioner of Excise. | 
do not know how the error came to be 
committed, but I believe it tobe one. But, 
on the other hand, I did not know, that 
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ird Castlereagh’s brother, who was, at 
le and the same time, a Brigadier Gene- 
fab in Portugal, a Lieutenant Colonel of a 
Biment of Dragoons, and Under Secre- 
fy of State in the far-famed Downing- 
t; I did not know, that this gentie- 
was, moreover, Military Governor of 

les Fort in the Island of Jamaica! 
Pimagination never carried me so far as 
«6 had a great opinion of the “ loy- 
” of the gentleman; but, how was 
ible for me to form an idea of a 
ee filling so many; and such incompa- 
fe offices, at one and the same time? 
—Besides this, I omitted, I believe, 
some other of the Lord’s relations, whom I 
will not omit another time.——Add the 
6001. a year, then, to my former total, and 
the total will be 37,2914 But, there 

was anerror of a thousand in the addition: 
so that, instead of 36,691 pounds a year, 
~ it’should have been 36,291 pounds a year ; 
and, with this exception, I here repeat my 
re-assertion of the truth of every part of 
fstatement. Let us now go on to the 

, item by item, of what is denied. 

Stated in the Report, laid before the 

House of Commons, in June, 1808, 

at page 290. 


Not denied. 


Stated in the above-mentioned Re- 
208. 


port at page 


: Not denied. 


3.— Stated in the above-mentioned 
: Report at page 285. 
2.— Not denied. 
7. -— Stated in the above-mentioned Re- 
i port at page 294. , 
Here the reader will see, that I say, 
ABOUT such or such a sum. And 
the ground, upon which I go, is this; 
| that, a gentleman, who, as to the of- 
» fices, No. 13 and 14, was the agent for 
i: Capt. Tuomas Cocnrane, and through 
» whose hands the money transactions, relat- 
ing to those offices, while held by Capt. 1. 
Cochrane, passed ; this gentleman assu- 
) red me,betore | made the statement last 
} year, a and has again assured me with- 
‘in these three days, that the emolu- 
‘ments Of tiiése offices to Capt. T 
Cochrane were in the proportion of 
2,100/. a year for the two. Upon 
the authority of this gentleman the 
) yaluation of Nos. 15 and 16: were 
made; and, he has, within these 
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three days, assured me, that his va- 
luation was, as he is convinced, not 
at all beyond the mark.— 

Where, then, has the author of the Cir- 
cuLarn Arricie found his grounds of con- 
tradiction? And, who but he would have 
had the impudence, the unparalleled im- 
pudence, to call upon any one to promul- 
gate a retractation of my statement ?———Diut, 
come, let us now see what this cold-blood- 
ed impudence has produced. Here it 
is :-— Neither Lord Castlereagh, nor any 
“of his family, hold any civil office of 
“ emolument, or any pension under the 
« Crown, either in possession or reversion, 
« —His Brother, Brigadier-General Stew- 
‘© art, is Military Governor of Charles Fort 
«in Jamuica, the net profits of which are 
“ 600/. a-year, paid by the Island.—The 
“ Marquis of Hertford’s family hold the 
“ following employments :— 

‘¢ TRELAND: —Prothonotary of the 

“ Court of King’s- Bench ; — 

« Net receipt, sce Report of 

“ Finance Commit. May 31, 

“1809. + «© «© © © «= & 
« Clerk of the Crown, ditto - - 
“Filazer - - - -ditto - - 

“These offices were granted 
“in reversion to the present pa- 
“ tentees in the year 1766, when 
“the late Lord Hertford was 
«“ Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
“ and came into their possession 
« about the year 1784. The pro- 
« fits arise from fees paid by suitors 
“on law proceedings, and have 
« been. raised to their present 
“ amount in consequence of the 
‘«* late increase of business in the 
« Court of King’s Bench in Ire- 
*¢ land. 

« Craner and Wharfinger of the 

« Port of Dublin, Net Receipt, 

“ see Finance Report, as above 

“ The profits of this office 

“ arise from fees paid on imports 

“« into the port of Dublin. The 

“ grant was made about the 

“ same time as that of the pre- 

« ceding offices. 

Naval Officer and Harbour- 

‘‘ master in the Danish Island 

“of St. Croix - - - - 

«“ The profits of this office 

“ arise from fces paid on vessels 

“ frequenting the ports of the 

« Island. 

« Commissioner of Excise - 


Lf. 
6,849 

216 

556 


-1,200 0 


nas 








ppt tee 


yee 
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75) 
“Total by Lord He rtiord’s 

“family - - - = 
“Held by Brigadier-General 
“ Stewart, as above stated - 


10,516 15 


500 O 


—__ -_—_——- 


£AUIIG 15 

«The above siatement requires little 
“comment; the misrepresentations in 
“ question would have been hardly less 
“ striking bad they been made previously 
«to Lord Casticreagh’s retiring from of- 
« fice, as be then heid no other situation 
«than that of Secretary of State, the sa- 
« Jary of which is 6,0004 a year; and ifit 
“is to be assumed (tor the sake of pointing 
“at an individual) that Lord Hertford’s 
«and Lord Castlereagin’s families are to 
«be considered as one ard the same, it 
« nevertheless appears that even in this 
“view, the utmost that can be stated 
‘asthe aggregate oficial emoluments of 
« both families (exclusive of military puy) 
« does not exceed 11,1104 J5s. per annum. 
“ Of this sum Lord Castlereagh himself 
“receives nothing, his family only 600/. 
“and of the remaining 10,5162. 15s. the 
« sum of §,583/. was granted by the Crown 
“ lxfore Lord Castlereagh was born.’’ So, 
then, here are Nos. 5, 6, and 7 left out as 
not being of “ the family” | suppose. But 
Lassert that they are “ some of the rela- 
“tions of Lord Castlereagh,” and, that 
was the description that I before gave of 
them, as the reader will see by referring 
to the extract above inserted. I do not 
care whether Lord Castlereagh owus these 
people, or not; nor dol care who it was 
that gave them the public-money; I 
said they were some of his relations, and I 
still say that they are some of his relations, 
and that they receive, or somebody. for 
them, the sums of money that I have put 
against their names respectively. Oh, 
oh! What, we are only to reckon the 
NET PROCEEDS, then, are we? And, I 
am to be represented as a falsifier of facts, 
because I did not, in January 1809, notice 
the contents of a Report that was not made 
ull AZay 1809? NET PROCEEDS, eh! 
—Oh, no! This is a way that I should 
not have counted, even if I could, six 
months before it was hatched, have read 
the report of 31 May 1809. This is not 
the way that I count. -When my money 
is taken away from me, I look only to my 
cost or foss, it being of no earthly conse- 
quence to me what becomes of it, how 
many or how few divide it amongst them. 
The Report, from which 1 took my in- 
formation (and for which Report we have 


~ 


~ 
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to thank Lord Cochranc), siates, that the 
Prothonotary’s Office in ireland vields 
12,511 pounds a year. But, | am now told, 
that the two Seymours pocket only 6,849 
pounds a year. What is that to me, or ty 
those who pay the money? They bring 
only 6,849 pounds a year to bag; but, do 
not the public pay 12,511 pounds a year? 
Do not the public pay that? Will the cal. 
lous, stone-hearted, bloodless author of 
this article say that the poor Irish do not 
pay these 12,511 pounds a year? W here, 
then, is the difference to them, whether 
the money be all bagged by the Sey- 
mours, or whether it be divided between 
them and their underlings '——Just the 
same applies to all the other heads of 
emolument, not excepting the offices of 
Naval-Officer and Harbour-Master. What 
is it to the merchants and captains of ves- 
sels, who, finally, is the person that bags 
their money? This distinction is down- 
right nonsense. It can impose upon no- 
body, capable of reasoning; and, as to 
those who are incapable of reasoning, such 
discussions as this have, on them, no th 
practicai eflect.——- Reader, do you ob- “oe 

serve in the statement, upon which we are , 
here remaiking, certain little phrases, 
thrown in, as it were to explain the nature 
of the offices more fully, such as: “ arising 
“ from fees, paid by sutors, &c. &c.”’? The 
intention of these remarks is to cause it to 
be believed, that what the Seymours re- 
ceive does not come out of the public purse. 
Just as if these unfortunate souls, called 
suitors, did not make a part of the public. 
Aye, and a part of it, too, on whom tlie 
hand of taxation. should be laid very 
lightly indeed. Macwa CHarta.says: 
« We will sell to no man, we will not de- 
“ny, or defer, to any man, either justice 
“ or right.” Fees, paid to officers of the 
several courts for real services, are not only 
right, but necessary, provided they do not 
exceed the reasonable worth of the ser- 
vice ; but, when we see it acknowledged, 
that the Seymours receive many thousands 
of NET profits out of the fees of a court, 
in which they do not pretend to give any 
personal attendance, what are we to think 
of it? This is so plain, that not another 
word need be said upon it. Nor is it ne- 
cessary to say much in the way of expo- 
sure, as to similar little phrases, thrown i0 
about the source of Lord George Seymour's 
revenue in the Danish Islands. The mo- 
ney is paid-by merchants and ship-owncrs. ~ 
Well; but what of that? Ibis money. It 

is paid by people under British sway. 
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“thas cost the people of England blood 
and treasure enough to capture eand hold 
@ islands ; and, if it be right to collect 
ees from ships coming into, or going out 
E those islands, why not bring them to 
Re nation’s account; or, at least. 2 give them 

© persons, who are performing, or have 
‘performed, something like real service to 
the nation? What reason could there be 

Wo give them to Lord George Seymour? 
came Lord Castlereagh to select that 
icular person? Could he find no man, 
imongst all the thousands of old military 
ndmaval officers, on whom to bestow such 


an income ? Nay, why did he take a fourth: 


part of them from Gld Captain (now admi- 
Fal) ) Pickmore, who has spent nearly half a 
gentury in the service of his country, in 
de of Sg them to his uncle Lord George 

? Let him answer this question, 

he can. But, it seems, his brother, 
BNERAL Stuart, receives his sinecure 
ary, as‘ Military Governor of Fort 
Charles in Jamaica ;”’ it scems, that he 


ceives his sinecure of 600/. a year from 
it is “ paid by the 

es this writer mean to make us believe, 
that the dirt and stones of Jamaica pay him. 
Hemay ; but, we know, that the salary is 

: pa a by our fellow suljecis of the Island of 


island ! island.’’ 


pica ; and we also know, that if they 
not that sum to pay him, or any 
sinecure map, they would have less 
to call upon the mother country 
Assistance. In short, that man must 
a strange notion of things of this 
“who does not perceive, ‘that this 
dary, as well as all the other of the 
“ uments, whether they be called 
or by whatever other name they 
go, ‘all come out of the public 
rs And, supposing the loss to be 
stained wholly «by the island.” What 
@son is there for, what justice is there in, 
stening this brother of Lord Castlereagh, 
p life, or, even for one year, upon the 
eople of Jamaica, who, probably, never 
i , and never will see bis face? What 
id he done to merit ii? What reason 
mald the people of Jamaica see for giving 
‘ir money to such a man for doing no- 
> ?___-Reader, mark the words ce offi- 
wal emoluments.” That word was, I 
pect, introduced for the purpose of 
ding the charge of direct falshood ; 
I am very much deceived, if we shall 
ind some pensions behind. For that, 
fever, we will take another week. 
| % of conclusion, | must remark, that 
i Castlereagh’s salary of 6,0001. a 


; Secret: iy ot Stat« ’ have COOaS a since 
| * 
statement was 
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year, as Secret; ary of State, and his bi 
ther’s sa lary, or 2,000. Under 
ny 
made. But, I think, the 
public will be pretty well convinced, that 
those places were not easily given up. The 
brother’s double employment was men- 
tioned by me before it was given up, or 
to all appearance, thought of being given 
up. He was, at one and the same t me, 
under Secretary of Statein DowninG STREET, 
and a General upon the Staff in PowruGat; 
and, it was his brother, Lord Castlereagh, 
who appointed him to, and kept him in, 
both situations ——What do we want 
more? Is not this enough ? Talk of being 
“ misrepresented,” indeed! Why, how is it 
possibie to say of any men, in public trust, 
any thing more than this, which neither is, 
nor can be, denied.——Here I quit Lord 
Castlereagh’s officious foolish partizans, 
for the present; but, if they stir again, I 
am with them in a moment. 

Catruotic CLaiMs. In my last, at 
page 52, I inserted the very interesting 
letter of Dr. Mitner, which will, I doubt 
not, have been read with great and gene- 
ral attention. In that letter the public 
will see the real grounds of the Catholic 
complaints, and the real cause of those 
heart-burnings, which have created that 
description of persons in Ireland, who, as 
was 0} senly avowed in parliament, consti- 
tute “a French Party,’ in that unhappy 
country. -—— The articles, which, upon 
this subject, I have lately published, seem 
to have settled the dispute. ‘The whole 
matter has been brought into a narrow 
compass ; within the compass of an houw’s 
reading ; ‘and, so great has been the effect, 
that I myself have received letters from 
more than fifty persons (some of them 
Clergymen of the Church of England), thank- 
ing me for having undcceived them; and 
expressing their indignation at the arts 
which were made use of to keep the public 
in a state of ignorance as to {he real merits 
of the question. I do, and | must feel ver 
proud at this, and I am rather fictions | 
that the editors of other publications, who, 
I know, perfectly agree with me, as to 
this matter, at least, have not leat me, or 
rather the cause of truth and justice, their 
aid, upon this occasion, by giving, through 
their respective channels, circulation to the 
above-mentioned articles; especially as 
they must have observed, that I so fre- 
quently give circulation to such of their 
articles as appear to me to be likely to 
produce great and, general’ good effects. 


a year, as 
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No-Popery is now at a very low ebb 
indeed. I have received but une commu- 
nication in her defence; and, as I wish to 
give her a fair chance (though she has 
never given any one a fair chance), I shall 
insert this communication immediately at 
the close of this Summary of Politics, of- 
fering here a few words (and not many 
are necessary) by way of reply thereunto. 
w——= This advocate of No-Popery says, 
that I have stated two positions, as the 
grounds upon which the Claims of the Ca- 
tholics ought to be acceded to ; namely, 
Ist, That such a measure would not be a viola- 
tion of the king’s Oath; and, 2nd, That, 2 i 
be aviolation, the Oath has already been broken 
and disregarded by the privileges which his 
Majesty has granted to yorEiGn Catholics to 
hold military sitwations.- Now, the reader 
vell knows, that this was not my mode of 
reasoning; that these were not the grounds, 
upon which I urged the granting of the 
Catholic Claims; and, that, indeed, all 
that was said about the Coronation Oath was 
merely intended to show, that the putting 
forward of that Oath in opposition to the 
claims of the Catholics must have been an 
hypocritical trick, and that it was quite 
impossible to belicv® that the king could 
have any of those “ scruples of conscience,” 
which it had been so impudenily pretended 
he had, upon the subject of Catholic 
Claims. —— Let us, however, examine 
what this advocate of No-Popery has said 
with respect to the éwo positions, which he 
professes to combat; and, for the sake of 
clearness, we will take the last first. 
Says he, I totally dissent from what you 
say about the Oath’s being violated by 
the admission of for ten Catholics into the 
Staff of the army 3 and then he says, that 
the oath is not so strict as that; that the king 
did not so interpret it when he granted those 
indulcencies to fureigners in the army 3 that 
the oth only forbids the king to do any thi g 
thet shall ENDANGER THE PROTES- 
TANT RELIGION; that the king is to 
form HIS OWN OPINION epon all maiters 
relating to his outh; and that, he would not 
violate his oath in granting ANY thing-to the 
Catholics, IF HE DID NOT THINK, 
that such grant would ENDANGER TIE 
PROTESTANT RELIGION, Here, 
then, we have all that we could ask for. 
The oath does not bind the king to any 
particular mode of acting. The oath dees 
not, as it is here explicitly confessed, with- 
hold from the king the power of grantin 
auy thing to the Catholics. The oath binds 
him to nothing, in respect to this subject, 
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but to the doing of nothing that shall 











endanger the Protestant religion. 
the reader be satisfied ; if the reader be 
thoroughly convinced, that the granting of 
the Catholic Claims would not endanger 
the protestant religion, he must, of neces- 
sity, conclude, either, that, to grant those 
claims cannot be regarded by the king as a 
violation of his oath, or that the king is 
under the influence of a wrong opinion.— 
Then we come to the question: Who are 
answerable for what is done, or what is re. 
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And, if 


This AntTiI-CaTHoL- 
He is 


fused, in this case ? ' 

cus is of the true no-popery stamp. 
for throwing the whole of the act of re- 
fusal, together with all its consequences, 
whatever they may be, upon the king PER. 
SONALLY. 
politicians have always acted. It used to 
be the custom to keep the king’s person 
out of sight in all disputes about political 


This is the way this set of 


measures; but, now, as often as it suits 
the purposes of this faction, he is dragged 
forward, with all the circumstances oi age 


and infirmity, and held forth as the obsta- 
cle to such or such a measure. 


It is the 
king’s opinion, this man now tells us, that 
is to settle what ought to be granted and 
what ought to be refused. If the king 
thinks that the thing proposed does not vio- 
late his oath, then he may agree to it: 
but, if he thinks that the thing proposed 
does violate his oath, then he cannot agree 
to it. This do¢trine squares most delight- 
fully with the maxim, that the king can do 
no wrong, and the two co-operating, leave 
the people with a truly-enviable stock of 
responsibility! Well may the sensible part 
of the world laugh at us! Well, now 
as to the other point, it has, 1 think, been 
proved most clearly, not only, that the 
granting of the claims of the Catholics, 
would not be a violation of the oath; but 
also, that it is impossible to believe, that 
the king can think, that it would be a_ vio- 
lation of that oath. Now, what, in an- 
swer to this, is urged by Anti-CaTHoti- 
cus, who writes to me from Linco!n’s 
Jun? Why, verily, that as it had been 
thought wise-to exclude Catholics from 
the throne, it must be also wise to exclude 
them from the Legislature, Let us stop 
here a moment, and make two remarks: 


ist, that Lord Howick’s bill did not pro- 








_ pose to admit Catholics into parliament: 


2d, that though Presbyterians are excluded 
from the throne, yet, they are admitted 
into parliament; and, though Quakers 
cannot mount the throne, they might, if 
they would, become members of parlia- 
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sent; and, further, that it is notorious, 
at the king has, in many instances, 
ade dissenters members of the upper 
jouse of parliament. 
foubt ; but, then, why object to Roman 
Baiholics being permitted to enter the 
parliament ; though, as was before stated, 
has nothing to do in the ge ao 
rk: of that pale and malignant hag, ) No-Po- 
saat ; because the measure, agains t which 
she raised her wolfish yell, did not con- 
| template the admission of Roman Catho- 
lies into cither House of Parliament. 
Bat, says this advocate of the viperous 
hag, how could the constitution be pre- 
i. Served, | if a majority of the House of Com- 
' ‘mons were Roman Catholics, and « if the 
ad Catholic sare to be emancipated, what, 
« let me ask, is to prevent both Houses of Le- 
pislature from being composed of a M AJO- 
RITY of members of this persuasion ?”’ 
Reader, is not this unworthy of an answer? 
Mthere be one grain of sincerity in the 
i position of the man who could put 
- this question upon paper f Such, then, 
are the miserable shiits, to which the ad- 
_ Vacates of the old hag are reduced. Hy- 
isy will no longer serve their turn. 
have now been exposed; and, they 


trying what quirking and quibbling 


P do. In the mean while, all men 
#ense perceive the danger, which threat- 
t us through Ireland, unless measures 

| be speedily ~ adopted. 
Thy,” exclaims the old hag, “ are not 
Irish quiet?” Yes, thou viperons 


h ig, and are not the Dutch and the Swiss | though 


@ the Italians and the Westphaliansand | 


are 
And, yé t you 


a Mburghers and the Hanoverians ; 
we they all very quiet ? 


that all these people are oppressed, kept 
wn by force, have their voice stifled, hate 


Bir rulers mortally, and sigh for an oppor- | 


to cust off their yoke. 


w “, COBBETT. 





COBBETT’S 


arliamentary Debates: 


ihe Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Four- 
h Volumes of the above Work, com- 
ing the Proceedings in both Houses of 
lament during “A last Session, are 

y for delivery. Complete sets from 

; P cenhin lentes in the Year 1803, 
still be had of the Publishers, 


Very properly, no | 








CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


<¢ Qui non obstat quod obstare potest, facere 
videtur.” 


Sir;—Upon the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation I perceive you admonish 
your Correspondents not to be prolix, as 
unless. what they offer be short and con- 
cise, no ad Imittance can*be afforded them 
in your Register. Being aware of the 
latitude aflorde -d me, I trust I shall not ex 
ceed the measure of the ans I 
observe, Mr. Cobbett, that after very ex 
plicitly stating that you consider the cry 
of No-Popery to be mere artful cant and 
hypocrisy, you alledge that the advocates 
of this No-Popery system build upon the 

retext, that any further privilege aliord- 
ed the Catholics would infringe upon the 
Coronation Oath, and prove a violation of 
what his majesty has been sworn to sup- 
port: and, in order to try the validity of 
that argument, you have very fairly ‘and 
properly submitted to review the words 
of the Oath itself. Having done this, you 
seem to contend for the manifest folly of 
the cry of No-Popery, and the consequent 
propriety of Catholic Emancipation, upon 
two grounds, viz. Ist, That such a mea- 
sure (Emancipation) would not be a viola- 
tion of the Oath; or 2dly, that if it be a 
violation, the Oath has already been broken 
and disregarded by the privileges which 


| his majesty has granted to foreign Catho- 


lics to hold milite ary situations. ‘Now, Mr. 
Cobbett, inanswer to your positions, which 
the ‘y may boast the virtue of 
brevity, seem to me very deficient in logic, 
I shal! say a few words. The ar bitrary 


| power which uniformly attended, and at 
‘your vile crew are constantly telling | 


length occasioned the expulsion of, the 
Stuarts, induced the people to consider the 
cause. Experience taught them, that the 
constant usurpation of . “their rights and 
privileges was the concomitant of Catholic 
monarchs: and this led to the very na- 
tural consideration, that the grievances of 
which they had so much cause of com- 
plaint, owed their birth in a great degree, 
if not solely, to the tenets of the Romish 
church. ‘This occasioned the expulsion 
of the Stuarts in a direct line, being Ca- 
tholics, and raised to the throne a collate- 
ral branch decidedly Protestant ; and the 
Actof Settlement, pursuing the same course 
of reasoning, excludes from the throne any 
descendant not being a Protestant. Now, 
Mr. Cobbett, experience should seem to 
dictate, that the most effectual mode of 
preserving the constitution entire, is te 
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exclude from the legislature all persons of 
the Romish persuasion ; because it would, 
as it appears to me, be monstrous and ab- 
surd to talk of the constitution excluding 
Catholics from the throne, ifa House of 
Commons, which, in fact originated and 
eflected that exclusion, should be com- 
posed of a majority of Roman Catholics ; 
and if the Catholics are to be emancipated, 
what, let me ask, is to prevent both houses 
of legislature from being composed of a 
majority of members of this persuasion? I] 
therefore, Sir, contend, and I think not on 
light grounds, that if it be expedient that 
the constitution should remain uninpaired, 
which declares the inelegibility of Catho- 
jics, as legislators and potentates, impe- 
rious necessity demands that they should 
not be emancipated. Now, Sir, with re- 
spect to the other position, that if Eman- 
cipation be a violation of the Coronation 
Oath, it has been already violated by the 
privileges afforded foreign Catholics to a 
certain extent, I totally dissent from it. 
The Oath is not, that Catholics shall have 
no indulgencies granted; it is not of that 
merciless and insensible description: His 
majesty did not so interpret it, when he 
granted the indulgenciesalluded to :—The 
Oath both in language and spirit aims at 
restraining the monarch for the time be- 
ing, trom deing any act which shall en- 
danger the Protestant religion or the Act 
of Settlement, which excludes Catholics. 
When therefore his majesty was called 
upon to dispense the privileges he granted, 
he was to consider how far a compliance 
would endanger either the one, or the 
other; and if he formed an opinion in the 
negative, it could be no violation of the 
Oath to comply with the solicitations ;— 
but should his majesty be of opinion that 
the extension of privileges as now re- 
quired, will produce either danger to the 
Protestant religion or the Act of Settle- 
ment, then, Sir, will the concession be a 
direct and unequivocal violation of the 
Coronation Oath. Ifsuch an opinion is 
entertained by his majesty, and I believe 
there are many able and disinterested men 
who do, then cannot the Catholics. be 
Emancipated. 1 perceive, Sir, that you 
lay some considerable stress on other in- 
fractions of the Coronation Oath; but 
without entering into a discussion of topics 
of so discursive a nature, I apprehend you 
cannot mean seriously to contend, that if 


disregarded in some particulars, it by any 
means follows, it should be altogether dis- 


it be admitted that the Oath hath been | 


———— 





obeyed. Mr. Cobbett, do I presume too 
much when I say that I have demonstrated 
your positions to be fallacious ?—I am sure 
however, from your general candour, that 
you will not continue to advocate the Ca- 


' tholic cause, without first satisiying me that 


I am either incorrect in my deductions, or 
that I have mistaken yours; or by bring- 
ing, at least under consideration, other 
positions more tenable than those you 
have at present promulgated, 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
Anti-CaTHOLtcus. 
Lincoln’s Inn, Jan. 5, 1510. 
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BERKSHIRE MEETING. 


On Monday, the 15th instant, a very 
numerous Meeting took place of the Free- 
holders, Clergy, and Inhabitants, of the 
County of Berks, in the Town-hall of 
Abingdon, pursuant to a requisition signed 
by a respeciable body of Freeholders.— 
As early aséwelve o'clock the Hall was 
completely crowded in every part, and 
about half-past one the High Sheriff, Sir 
T. Metcaure, having taken the Chair, 
proceeded to read the requisition. He 
stated that the meeting was called to con- 
sider of the propriety of addressing his 
Majesty on the present alarming crisis of 
public affairs. The objects that would 
present themselves would probably be two: 
—Ist, Whether they should agree to ad- 
dress his Majesty at all, and @dly, what 
the nature of the address should be? He 
hoped that every freeholder would be 
heard with attention, and reminded them 
that the humblest among them was as 
much entitled to that attention, as the 
richest individual in the county. 

Lorp Fotkestone then rose. Before 
proceeding to the business upon which they 
were called together, he thought it right 
to say a few words in consequence of what 
fell from the High Sheriff respecting the 
privileges of the frecholders to be heard 
for themselves. He agreed with that 
gentleman, as he supposed every indivi- 
dual now present did also, that a forty 
shilling freeholder was entitled to as much 
attention as any individual in the county ; 
but he could wish to hear why the votes 
on all public occasions should be contined 
to a freeholder of forty shillings a year, 
or why it should not be extended to every 
individual landholder? It was his wish 
originally not to have a meeting of free- 
holders only, but of the whole county: 
the High Sheriff, however, had thought 
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ferently, and convened the Meeting in 
a | .p esent form. In behalf of the tree- 
ders under forty shillings, he claimed 
e priv ilege of voting, and he touched on 
point thus e: rly, that any free holders 
nt, if so disposed, might challenge 

hé right of voting which he now claimed, 
desultot y conversation here ensued, 
jt scemed to be the sense of the meet- 
R, that freeholders, of every desc ription, 
Bs Id have the privilece of voting. ‘oe 
‘Lord Folkestone then continued : be con- 
* gratulated the meeting on the unusual cir- 
ince of their bei ‘ing assembled at 


| ingdon—he could not help considering | 


as a triumph, since from the erection 
of aceriain building at Reading, gentle- 
men had been accustomed to represent 
Oe town as a more convenient place for 
blic meetings. He had heard it insinu- 

led that the Sheriff’s object in preferring 
bingdon was, that popular objects were 
“More likely to be obsiructed there than 
a t Reading. For his part he rather thought 
e feason was, that Reading being nearer 
wn, made the people there beiter ac- 
2) ed with the corrupt transactions 
which were carried on at the seat of Go- 
 ¥ermment.—[ Here the High Sheriff inter- 
Med his Lordship by saying, that he 
e gld have preferred Reading as the place 
pling, but he cou!d not command the 
m-Hall, and be would not condescend 

a favour of any Corporation.—(Ap- 
s)}—Lord Folkestone then proceed- 

ume conc ceived it impossible for any 
nan whether at Abing «don-or at Reading, 
ect to the Address he meant to pro- 
Whea they considered the present 

Me of Lurope and of Great Britain, he 
mot think they would consider the epi- 

a of alarming as objectionable ; when 

y reflected in what bands the different 
fnches of the Administration of the Em- 
fe were placed, and how persons in 
er conducted themselves, gentlemen 
juld not but feel dismay and alarm. ‘The 
Cent annexation of Holland to France 
: sufficient to render the present mo- 
mt alarming, but when we turned to- 
ds Spain and saw how little hope there 
Bol the people in that country doing 
fthing for themselves---when we looked 
state of disaffection in which Ireland 
‘placed by the impolitic and impru- 
conduct of Ministers towards that 

, we could not but regard the pre- 

ate of the empire as perilous in the 

ne. There was another circumstance 
added to the dangers of the coun- 
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try, and which he hoped would not be 
lost sight of ; he meant the introduction 
into these peahitie of numerous bodies of 
foreign troops. He hoped the meeting 
recollected the nobie stand that was made 
by our ancestors in the reign of King ' Vil. 
liam, when they opposed the introduction 
even of two or three Dutch regiments, 
whereas at this moment there Were twenty 
battalions of foreign soldiers nourished in 
the country. (Loud Applause.) Another 
circumstance which added to the alarming 
state of affairs was the dissentions now pre- 
valent in India: he would not enter at 
much length into this subject, because be 
did not as yet know whether to regard 
these disturbances as a subject of gricf or 
congratulation—if we attempted to retain 
possession of India by arms, ha could not 
help regarding it as a great calamity; but 
if we saw that the resources of the hostile 
powers were sufficiently great to forbid 


any attempt of that kind, he would con- 


sider it as a happy.event. We had been 
told that our Indian territory was a great 
arm of the Empire ; but, in his opinion, it 
was an arm of weakness. It was false to 
suppose that the wealth we derived from 


it was at all to be compared with what 


we lost by it: It was a perpetual drain 
upon our population, and must produce 
the most ruinous eljects. It was extremely 
probable that the saying of Lord Chatham 
would speedily be made good, that Indian 
banners would be the ruin of the Country. 
— Another topic on which it would be ne- 
cessary to dwell was our Expedition to 
the Scheidt. No armament had ever cost 
so much money to the Country. The 
number of men employed in the different 
departnents amounted to above 100,000. 
Over all these was set the name of Chat- 
ham-—-a name dear to the Country. All 
this mighty project ended, however, in 
battering down the walls of the inoflensive 
iown of Flashing, and in the taking of 
Middleburgh, which had no walls at all, 
The Expedition sailed in the month of 
Avgust; in twenty-four hours it reached 
its dcstination—it could have accomplished 
its object in a few days, but it was kept 
for months in bogs and marshes, subject 
to all the diseases of the country. He 
trusted that something would be a to 
find out where the blame lay; if in the 
planners, he hoped they would te punish- 
ed; and if in the » intra they 
ought not to escape with impunity. But 
there was another still more disgraceful 
and calamitous expedition, namely, that 
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to Spain under Sir Arthur Wellesley. — All 
present must remember the spirit of liber- 
ty that broke out in that coun'ry, and how 
iy the influence of zeal and love of liberty, 
the Spaniards had succeeded in driving 
the French out of their country; they then 
introduced Jocal Governments, and sent to 
this country for supplies—here their mis- 


fortunes began—the Ministers of thiscoun- | 


try did all they could to crush the rising 
spirit of freedom that was rapidly pervad- 
ing Spain. Their first act of impolicy 
was to create one Central Government, in- 
stead of those local Governments which 
the people were bent upon establishing, 
and, what was more surprising, they com- 
yelled the Spaniards to proclaim Ferdinand 
VII, the very man who had betrayed his 
country to France. ‘The ‘spirits of the 
people soon began to flag, and then ex- 
ternal assistance was resorted to. When 
our armies arrived in Spain, the people 
were as jealous of thein as of the armies of 
france. This had been witnessed in the 
case of Sir John Moore, and one would na- 
turally suppose that this was a lesson to 
Ministers. Another army, however, 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, was driven 
into the same spare by his bold but rash 
conduct—he obtained a victory, but it 


defeat ; the army was left in an unwhole- 
some climate, and were now about to re- 
turn without haying accomplished any 
thing. It was no wonder that these things 
should happen, when it was found that the 
men who had the conduct of affairs were 
quarrelling with each other, and yet were 
still permitted to send out expeditions. 
What remedy is left for the country, under 
these alarming circumstances, but to ad- 
dress his Majesty ? If the answer from the 
Throne resembled that given recently to 
the Common Council of London, namely 
that no enquiry was necessary, he must 
suppose that Ministers had wilfully con- 
cealed the circumstances from his Majes- 
ty ; for if he knew the ruin and contempt 
which they brought upon the country, he 
could not but be alive to their misconduct 
and to the complaints of his people. It 
was the duty of the meeting to tell his 
Majesty the trath—he reminded them, 
that every speech from the King was to be 
considered as the speech of Ministers, and 
theretore might be freely discussed. There 
was no doubt that some persons would ad- 
vise the people to wait until Parliament 
met, and then lay their grievances before 
it, but what had experience taught us on 

















the subject of Parliamentary enquiry? 1: 
was a notorious fact, that some how or 
other, Ministers had the power of com- 
manding majorities in both Houses of Par- 
liament. He conceived, therefore, that 
there was little to hope for from Parlia- 
ment, and the only resource left to the 
people, was to address his Majesty and 
tell him their real sentiments. His Lord: 
ship concluded by reading the following 
Address : 


«We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Nobility, Clergy, Gen- 


| tlemen, and Freeholders, of the County of 


Berks, beg leave to approach your Ma- 
jesty’s throne, with feelings of sincere at- 
tachment and devotion to your Royal Per- 
son, of anxious solicitude for the honour 
of your Crown, and the safety of your 
Dominions, and, at the same time, with 
sentiments of the deepest affliction, at the 
perilous situation of the public affairs of 
these kingdoms. 

« It is unnecessary to remind your Ma- 
jesty of the enormous burdens impressed 
on your people, for supporting the war 
in which we are engaged, of the species 
of taxation it has given rise to, novel in its 


principle, offensive and invidious in its 
was followed by all the consequences of a i 


collection, and oppressive beyond all ex- 
ample in its magnitude. Your Majesty 
has nevertheless seen that your subjects 
have patiently, and even cheerfully, sub- 
mitted to sacrifices, as unexampled in 
the history of this country, as they have 
been injurious to numerous classes of its 
inhabitants, in the hope and confidence 
that the Councils of your Majesty, being 
directed by prudence and fidelity, the 
privations of your subjects would be but 
temporary, and that their zeal and sacri- 
fices would be ultimately rewarded by the 
security of your Majesty’s throne, the 
prosperity of your Dominions, and the 
confirmation of their own liberties and in- 
dependence: It is, however, our duty, 
and our misfortune, to have it to state to 
your Majesty, that: we discover neither 
wisdom, prudence, nor fidelity, in your 
Majesty’s Advisers; that their acts are 
marked by every appearance of rashness, 
incapacity and folly ; and that, under the 
government of persons so apparently inade- 
quate to avert the dangers and difficulties, 
we see no end to our misfortunes. 

“We humbly crave particularly to call 
your Majesty’s attention to the fruitless 
efforts of your 


llant army during the last 
year. Your Majesty’s Advisers had for 
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r guidance and instruction in the last 
paign in Spain and Portugal, the 
ancholy experience of the fate of the 

Yer to be lamented Sir John Moore, and 
he sufferings of his brave followers, and 
# a second British Army, superior in 
umbers to the first, and alike conspic uous 


its gallantry and zeal, was sent thes e, 
spent 


Whurried into the heart of Spai: 3, for 
pother purpose, than that of making a 
seless display of valour, and mect ing its 

destruction. We crave your Majesty’s 
a lous attention likewise to the fatal F'x- 

edi ition to the sebeldt, where the flowe yy 


| forming any exploit wotthy of them, 

we permitted for months to perish by 
Ph peculiar to the climate, and which 
seas ‘Ministers must have* known to be 
valent there at the tiine when they thus 


ed your Majesty’s troops to destruc- 
At the same time, we Pla .te in 


{ by your Mairax a in contem- 
lating these national disasters you ob- 
rve, that the character of your army was 

every where exalied, and that its undaunt- 
valour has always risen in proportion 

: ‘difficulti es which it has had to en- 


‘count er 5 a consideration, however, which 


increase the regret, and aggravate 
Misappointment which these disasters 

Ve occasioned. 
is with equal griefand shame we are 
compelled further to submit to your Ma- 
jesty ’s attention that whilst the armies of 
ur empire were perishing by famine 


it 
al 


theren, your Majesty’s Ministers, re- 
hiless alike of the honour of their Sove- 
f, and the dangers of the country, 
v ve onsumed the time (which ought to 
been exclusively directed to the 
bi service) in the most disgraceful 
abbies, intrigues, and cabals, and have 
Besitated, by publishing their transac- 
Sto the world, to expose your Ma- 
ys councils, and the character of your 
fernment, to the ridicule and conte empt 
ffrounding natious, and to prove thein- 

§ the faithless and unworthy servants 
bur Majesty ‘and of the public. We 
therefore, supplicate your Ma- 
‘8 you will be pleased to constitute 
rigid inquiry into the causes of the 
tous issue of the two expeditions to 
and the Scheldt, and we rest assured, 
bur Majesty will do all that is in 
bower to prevent the recurrence of 


an ad | the sword in Spain, and by disease in 





similar disasters by bringing to condign 
punishment, the authors of our misfortune $. 
We cannot conclude this our humble Peti- 
tion to your Majesty, without alluding to 
your Majesty’ s gracious answer toa similar 
Petition from the Mayor and Common 
Council of the City of London; in which 
your Majesty is pleased to refer the Peti- 
tion to the wisdom of Parliament. We 
presume to siate to your Majesty, that we 
have seen for years past, with the deepest 
concern, that attempts to procure Parlia- 
mentary ent juiry upon the subject of our 
nationa! misfortunes have, in all cases, 
been unsuccessful ; and in the course of 
the last Session we witnessed, with not less 
astonishment than indignation, that a sys- 
tem was adopted, and almost proc: simed, of 
protecting public men from public enquiry 
—a systemwhich is in direct defiance of 
the uniform practice of the best periods of 
our history, and the most undoubted and in- 
valuable principles of the constitution. It 
is on this account that we presume to pre- 
fer this our Petition to your Majesty ; in 
doing which we have the happiness to ex- 
ercise that great and constitutional privi- 
lege which was attempted to be taken from 
our ancestors by the arbitrary and unprin- 
cipled advisers of the house of Stuart, but 
which was for ever secured to us by that 
glorious Revolution which produced the 
h: appy succession of your Majesty’ ~ family 
to the Throne of these realins.”’ 


Mr. Branpy seconded the motion for 
the Address. 

Mr. Marsew Monracve then rose. 
He rejoices | in the opportunity now given 
him of expressing his most cordial appro- 
bation of the important privileges given 
by the constitutior nto the people, of thus 
meeting together and publicly discussing 
the affairs of the state. He recognised, in 
its fullest extent, the 1 right of the subject 
to pe tition the King, and he also approved 
of that Resolution of the Meeting which 
gave every freeholder, great or small, the 
privilege of delivering his sentiments. He 
considered such me etings as calculated to 
check and controul the King and Parli- 
ment, ifeither was disposed to trench on 
the liberties of the people. But while he 
recognised these true and undoubted Eng- 
lish principles, he could net conscienti- 
ously say that it was judicious at present 
to discuss ‘the state of public affairs in so 
full a meeting. (Hear, hear’) He thought 
that if the Meeting had beeii confined toa 
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| did not flinch from the subject, because 


smaller,nnmber of individuals, every pur- 
pose might have been answered, _ As it 
was, however, he hoped that Englisumen 
when addressed would consult their rea- 
sons as well as their passions. He would 
thus early say that he by no means Canie 
to the same conclusions with the Noble 
Lord as to the present state of pudlic af- 
fairs, and he begged that the Meeting 
would hear him patiently if what he said 
had reason in it. (Much laughter.) There 
was a sort of slur cast on Gentlemen who 
opposed popular addresses, and on this 
account he thought it necessary to proiess 
that he had no selfish or sinister object to 
serve ; his wish was to speak honestiy aad 
independently. When the Noble Lord 
spoke of the alarming state of public af- 
fairs, he perfectly agreed with bim that 
they were alarming; but if affuirs were 
alarming, let us beware of trusting to the 
representations of any set of men what- 
ever; let us beware lest in the heat of the 
moment we awaken against each othe: 
feelings which should only be excited 
against the common enemy. One great 
cause of our alarm, was the unity, vigour 
and capacity which directed the Govern- 
ment of France; ought we not then to 
beware of throwing dilliculties and dis- 
sensions in the way of those whose busi- 
ness it was tomect the mighty arm of 
France? With respect to ireland, he saw 
no grounds for any alarm on that score ; 
he considered that country as more tran- 
quil at present than it had been in former 
times. As to the introduction of foreign 
troops, he did not think it fair to call to 
the recollection of the Meeting the anti- 
pathies of our ancestors to Dutch troops, 
particularly at a time when our own stand- 
ing army was so small, that. the King 
might have overturned the constitution 
and destroyed the liberties of his subjects, 
by means of a handful of foreign soldiers. 
With respect to the other causes of com- 
plaint against Ministers, the grounds ge- 
nerally taken, and indeed the broadest of 
all, was the failure of our foreign expedi- 
tions. He had no doubt, however, that 
when these expeditions came to be dis- 
cussed in the proper place, namely, in 
Parliament, the people would be enabled 
coolly to judge for themselves: it was im- 
possible, at a public meeting like the pre- 
sent, to enter into all the various views of 
policy which actuated Ministers in fitting 
out these expeditions. He would not at- 
tempt to enter into so wide a field. He 
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he dreaded to meet the subject; but he 
challenged the Noble Lord to say, whe- 
ther in subjects of such importance we 
ought to lose that spirit of good fellowship 
and unanimity so necessary to carry us 
through our difficulties, on account of Mi- 
nisters? He thanked God that it was not 
of any importance to the public at large 
who were Ministers—(a loud laugh.)— 
There were talents enough still in the 
country to supply the places of those now 
in power if they gave oflence.—Gentle- 
men, said Mr. Montague, let us despise 
those men who talk of any set of men as 
fit to be Ministers—let us despise those 
persons, who, by appealing to the pas- 
sions of the populace, think to gratily 
their ambition, if not their avarice. Gen- 
tiemen, do you suppose that Parliament 
will not institute a rigid enquiry into 
all the subjects of complaint that may 
be brought before it? Has Parliament 
ever been deficient in doing its duty?— 
(Always, exclaimed a hundred voices), 
What! Was Mr. Fox? (A. They never 
listened to him.) What do you mean—do 
you want to substitute yourselves for the 
Parliament ? What is your ground of 
complaint ? (A. Its incompetency.) I can’t 
help that—(Zoud laughter). What, are 
we better able to understand the various 
points gonnected with, these expeditions 
than the Parliament? can we send for 
Lord Chatham or the Admiral of the Fleet? 
[as the Sheriff any power over them? In 
short, | deny that it is ia our power to in- 
terfere except by overturning the State at 
once.—Is the Parliament to be put down, 
because certain gentlemen are out of tem- 
per with it? Do you believe, that, by en- 
deavouring to destroy the bulwarks of the 
Constitution, we shall be better able to put 
down Buonaparté? Why is this violent 
and intemperate Address (groans and hisses) 
to be voted one weck before the meet- 
ing of Parliament? Iam for distrusting 
those who will not wait until Parliament 
meets. Do you believe that the King will 
dismiss bis Ministers before he has con- 
sulied Parliament? Is be a stout-hearted 
Englishman if he does? Hebelieved that 
the present Parliament was as honest a one 
asever sat in Eugland. It introduced and 
established-many of those liberties which 
we now enjoy ; and if they are overturned, 
it must be..by want of unanimity among 
ourselves. He would maintain, that thos¢ 
who stood up to excite dissensions at the 
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resent moment, assisted the enemy. He 
did not think, with a Noble Lord, that we 
should be bettered by losing India. Per- 
Ihaps the Noble Lor would throw away 
the West Indies on the same ground !— 
With respect to our Expeditions: was it to 
‘be said, that, because they were unsuccess- 
ful, the grounds were impolitic or un- 
wise? With respect to Spain, he did 
inot think that the Government could 
have acted otherwise than they did. They 
could not know that the Spaniards were cow- 
ards until they were in the field with them. 
— I] next come to the dissensions among 
Ministers themselves. I admit that no- 
thing could be more disgraceful, but I see 
no use in noticing them here.—This I will 
say, however, that those who quarrelled 
with each other were no patriots, and, 
thank God, they are now out. Of course 
nothing in the Address now proposed 
can apply to ministers on that score; 
and as tor the-Duke of Portland, we 
all know that he is out, done, gone, 
dead—(much laughter)—Those who re- 
main are not the men who planned or exe- 
cuted the expeditions so much talked of; 
but if any of them do remain in the Cabi- 
net, let them answer for it. I can see no 
other object in this Address, than the dis- 
missal of Ministers, with this addition, 
that its language tends to degrade and su- 
persede Parliament. I see nothing but 
the advantage of the enemy in this Ad- 
dress. Happy and glorious will be the 
day to Buonaparté when he sees it. 
Leave the business to Parliament, and if 
they don’t take it up, let us meet again. 
And now, for the information of those who 
may vote with me, I must explain that I 
do not ask them to reject the Address, but 
only to hang it up uatil its objects can be 
more effectually attained. I never knew 
ny Ministry so little supported by strength 
of party as the present. Was there any 
difficulty in punishing the King’s son! 
aye, and perhaps his favourite son too ?”’ 
How did you vote, Mr. Montague, on that 
pccasion? saidea freelolder.—No answer.) 
Hie concluded by exhorting the freeholders 
0 suspend the expression of their senti- 
nents until they saw what Parliament 
rould do, 

Dr. Barny said he agreed with the last 
peaker in the propriety of withholding 
he declaration of their sentiments until 
fler the meeting of Parliament. He did 
hot see what business the County of Berks 
had to resent the indignity which the City 
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of London had received from Ministers. 
He had a better opinion of Parliament 
than the Noble Lord, and 4 Ministers had 
done wrong, he thought they should be 
brought te account in a constitutional 
manner. ‘The Rey. Doctor pronounced a 
warm panegyric on WMiinisters, for their 
forbearance in not suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and for permitting the undi- 
minished exercise of the liberty of the 
press. With respect to these expeditions 
which had been called rash, it ought to be 
recollected that rash enterprizes were 
sometimes successful—Their system of 
taxation was very considerate. ( Loud 
laughter, mixed with hissing. ) 

Mr. Hatter warmly supported the Ad- 
dress. He declared it to be bis firm con- 
viction, that the country could not be 
saved without a reform in Parliamentee 
(Loud applauses).—Lord Castlereagh open- 
ly avowed that he had traflicked tor a Seat 
in Parliament, and yet they did not turn 
him out; and although the same Parlia- 
ment was told that two of the Kine’s Mi- 
nisters bad frightened a Member out’ of 
his seat, because he had the boldness to 
tell them he would vote in the Duke of 
York’s business according to his con- 
science, yet the offenders were not ex- 
pelled. He concluded by assuring the 
meeting that he was no party man-~there 
was no title, n» distinction, and no gift, 
which he would accept of at the hands of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, nor would he touc) 
a farthing of the public money, however 
circuitously it might be conveyed to him, 

Mr. Crorr said a few words in support 
of the Address. 

Mr. Marsn (of Reading) deprecated the 
line of policy purseed by Ministers to- 
wards the Catholics of Ireland. He then 
animadverted successively on the expedi- 
tions to Copenhagen, Spain, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Scheldt. The puny ef- 
forts made to create diversions in favour 
of Austria and Spain, resembled the de- 
molition of a gingerbread giant by a 
school-boy, who generally began by nib- 
bling off his toes and fingers. (A laugh.) 
He thought the indignity offered by Mi- 
nisters to the City of London, was a mean 
attempt to throw the hatred of the people 
from themselves upon the shoulders of our 
gracious Sovereign. Such conduct would 
prodace more Jacobins and Whigs than 
all the Tom Paines that ever lived. —Their 
only care was to keep peace with a Bo- 
rough-monger. ¢ Hear, hear’). W hat (said 
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Mr. Marsh) are we to sit down quietly 
and trust, to the investigation of Parlia- 
ment, after the specimen they gave us of 
their integrity in the Duke of York’s busi- 
ness ?—Did they not gravely tell us, that 
there was neither corruption nor con- 
nivance at corruption!—but did the Peo- 
ple believe them? No! He was certain 
that nine hundred and ninety-nine, in 
every thousand individuals in the Country, 
were of a contrary opinion. He trusted 
that the Country would always be able to 
defend itself, both against foreign and 
domestic foes. The ancients had repre- 
sented Liberty as a beautiful nymph, and 
worshipped her as a goddess; and, like 
most ladies, she required a little watching 
(a laugh). Our ancestors celebrated her 
rites every three years; but septennial 
Parliaments were soon introduced, and the 
homage paid by Parliament to her siirine 
became aa fervent.—He concluded, by 
saying that he had no doubt the Prince of 
Wales, who had not received a German 
education, but was an Englishman every 
inch of him, would tell his father, that the 
people of this country were not to be 
goaded too far without resenting it.” 

Me. Deane, of Waltham, supported the 
Address. He went into a long detail on 
the subject of the Assessed Taxes, and was 
beard with mech attention.—In the course 
of his speech he stated that, the Surveyor 
under the Assessed Taxes had recently 
surcharged a gentleman who. kept a ‘Tax- 
cart, because he had the luxury of a 
cushion on the seat of it. He supposed 
that if a man was to sit ma Taxed-cart 
with stuffing in his breeches, the Surveyor 
would tell him, that under the Act he had 
no right to wear breeches in a Tax-cart. 
Mr. Deane concluded with a motion, which 
was unanimously carried, to instruct the 
County Members to apply to Parliament 
for a repeal of that part of the Assessed 
Tax Act, which vested the powers of de- 
ciding on appeals, in the hands of Com- 
missioners appointed under the Act, and 
took it out of the Courts of Law. 

Mr. Gooptake supported the Address, 
in an animated and energetic. speech. 
Alluding to what had fallen from Mr. 
Montague, respecting the present being an 
ill-timed Address, that was an old and 
stale trick with the friends of Ministers at 
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all public meetings. What had fallen 
from Mr. Deane on the subject of the as. 
sessed taxes, proved that no complaint 
could be ill-timed. Much had been said 
of our distant calamities, and he trusted 
the effect of the present Address would be 
to induce his Majesty to do his utmost to 
check corruption in the Parliament, and 
redress the grievances of the subject. With 
respect to the assessed taxes, he could say 
from his own experience, as a Commis- 
sioner under the Act, that the Inspectors 
and Surveyors had arrogated so much 
power, and behaved so insolently, that he 


had ceased to act as a Commissioner of 


Taxes while the oppressive and arbitrary 
clauses were in force. 

Mr. Situs, of Abingdon, said afew words 
in support of the Address. 

Lorv Forkestone shortly replied. He 
called upon the hon. gent. (Mr. Mon- 
tague) to tell the meeting who the men 
were who were actuated by motives of 
ambition and avarice in calling the pre- 
sent meeting? (Name! name! resounded 
from all parts, but Mr. Montague made no 
answer.) His Lordship then read a Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons in 1680, ex- 
pelling a Member for calling in question 
the right of the subjects to petition. 

The question being then called for, the 
Sheriff Gesired those who meant to voie 
for the Address to hold up their hands, 
when all, except a very small number, 
voted in this manner, and loud acclama- 
tions resounded through the Hall. Three 
or four only held up their hands for Mr. 
Montague’s motion against the Address. 

Mr. C, Duxpas then rose, and stated, 
that it gave him much satisfaction to de- 
clare, that he perfectly coincided with the 
sentiments of the Address that had been 
voted. On the subject of the grievances 
under the Assessed Tax Act, he could as- 
sure the Meeting, that he would be happy 
to listen to any complaints that were made 
to him, and would cheerfully bring them 
before Parliament.—This speech was re- 
ceived with great applause. 

It was then resolved that the Address, 
and the King’s Answer when received, 
should be inserted in the County, and in 
all the London Newspapers, and the Meet- 
ing broke up about five o’clock. 
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